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ignoble ambition, but the plunge of the moral nature itself
from the highest heights to that despicable region of
vulgar scurrility and libel, which is below the level of
average gentility and education. The name of Milton is a
synonym for sublimity. He has endowed our language
with the loftiest and noblest poetry it possesses, and the
same man is found employing speech for the most unworthy
purpose to which it can be put, that of defaming and
vilifying a personal enemy, and an enemy so mean that
barely to have been mentioned by Milton had been an
honour to him. In Saimasius, Milton had at least been
measuring his Latin against the Latin of the first classicist
of the age. In Alexander Morus he wreaked august
periods of Eoman eloquence upon a vagabond preacher, of
chance fortunes and tarnished reputation, a grceculus
esuriens, who appeared against Milton by the turn of
accidents, and not as the representative of the opposite
principle. In crushing Morus, Milton could not beguile
himself with the idea that he was serving a cause.

In 1652 our country began to reap the fruits of the
costly efforts it had made to obtain good government. A
central authority was at last established, stronger than                       |||l

any which had existed since Elisabeth, and one which
extended over Scotland and Ireland, no less than over
England. The ecclesiastical and dynastic aims of the
Stuart monarchy had been replaced by a national policy,
in which the interests of the people of Great Britain sprang
to the first place. The immediate consequence of this
union of vigour and patriotism, in the government, was the
self-assertion of England as a commercial, and therefore
as a naval power. This awakened spirit of conscious
strength meant war with the Dutch, who while England
waa pursuing ecclesiastical ends, had possessed themselves
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